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’85 BEARS PIZZA 

Giordano’s 730 N. Rush St. 312-951-0747, 130 E. Randolph St. 
312-616-1200 and 233 W. Jackson Blvd. 312-583-9400 
The restaurant celebrates the 30th anniversary of Chicago’s 
Super Bowl win by offering diners who request the ’85 Bears 
pizza a $19.85 large deep-dish pie and the chance to win a foot- 
ball signed by one of the team’s players. 11 a.m.-IO p.m. (Central 
Loop) or 11 a.m.-ll p.m. (Gold Coast and Millennium Park) 

CRACK THE CASE: ASTROLABE WINE DINNER 

Fish Bar 2956 N. Sheffield Ave. 773-687-8177 
Dine on oysters, endive and persimmon salad, pork chop with 
fingerling potatoes and chocolate bread pudding all paired 
with the New Zealand wines at this five-course dinner. 

6:30 p.m. $75. Tickets: eventbrite.com 



THREE-YEAR THROWBACK 
ANNIVERSARY PARTY 
Billy Sunday 

3143 W. Logan Blvd. 773-661-2485 
Head bartender Lee Zaremba serves a 
menu of 10 classic cocktails from the 
Logan Square bar for $10 each through 
Wednesday. 5 p.m.-2 a.m. 


DO 



JESSICA CHIARELLA READING 
Richardson Library at DePaul University 

2350 N. Kenmore Ave. 


The Chicago native and DePaul Master of Arts in 
Writing and Publishing graduate signs copies of her 
debut science fiction novel, “And Again,” which tells 
the story of four terminally ill people who are given 
new bodies. 6 p.m. 



‘THE BOYS IN BRIEFS: AT THE BEACH!’ 
Uptown Underground 

4707 N. Broadway 800-737-0984 

Pride Films and Plays’ new singing quartet perform 
classic summer songs from the Drifters and the 
Beach Boys along with modern pop hits. 7 p.m. $20. 
Tickets: pridefilmsandplays.com 



TUESDAY 

3927 

Some snow? 



WEDNESDAY 

31 22 


Typical 



THURSDAY 

H7‘27 

Still winter 


HAPPY HOUR OF THE DAY 


Try one of four classic cocktails for $6 from 5-7 p.m. at Southport & Irving (4000 N. Southport Ave. 773-857-2890). 
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THE QUINLAN BUSINESS EDGE 
MANAGEMENT CERTIFICATE 


Stand out from the crowd with a certificate from the nationally ranked Quinlan School of Business. 
Gain business fundamentals today for a competitive edge tomorrow. Topics include: 
Finance • Strategy • Marketing • Accounting 

March 1-May 3 (10 consecutive Tuesday evenings) • Water Tower Campus 

Executive Education • 312.915.6761 • LUC.edu/edge 


LOYOLA 


UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 



QUINLAN 

SCHOOL of BUSINESS 







JOBLESS RATE HIGH FOR 
CITY’S YOUNG BLACK MEN 


By Alexia Elejalde-Ruiz I CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Nearly half of young black men in Chicago are 
neither in school nor working, far exceeding 
the share nationally and in comparable big cit- 
ies, according to a new report. 

Forty-seven percent of 20- to 24-year-old 
black men in Chicago, and 44 percent in Il- 
linois, were out of school and out of work in 
2014, according to the report from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Chicago’s Great Cities Insti- 
tute that was commissioned by the Alternative 
Schools Network. 

The report was to be presented Monday at 
an annual hearing on youth unemployment 
hosted by the Chicago Urban League. 

The high rates of unemployment locally 
compare with 32 percent of young black men 
nationwide and 30.8 percent in New York and 
Los Angeles. Among young black women in 
Chicago, 35.3 percent were neither working 
nor in school, also higher than the national av- 
erage of 24.7 percent and jobless rates in New 
Aork and Los Angeles. 


Counting both men and women together, 
41 percent of black 20- to 24-year-olds were 
out of work and out of school in Chicago, 
compared with 18.7 percent of Hispanics and 
6.7 percent of whites in the same age group. 

The highest concentration of youth unem- 
ployment was seen in neighborhoods on Chi- 
cago’s South and West sides, including Fuller 
Park, Englewood, East Garfield Park and 
North Lawndale, areas that are also home to 
high rates of poverty and crime. 

“We are losing a generation of youth who 
have no opportunity to work in their neigh- 
borhoods,” Teresa Cordova, director of the 
Great Cities Institute, said in a news release. 
“It is a tragedy for those youth and it is a trag- 
edy for the communities they live in and the 
city as a whole.” 

At the hearing, a panel of several dozen 
state, county and city legislators were ex- 
pected to hear testimony from young people 
and leaders of agencies concerned about 
shaky state and federal funding for youth 


employment programs. 

“We are seeing the results of this monumen- 
tal policy failure every day as the shootings 
mount up and the funerals multiply” said Jack 
Wuest, executive director of the Alternative 
Schools Network, a nonprofit that supports 
education programs for people who live in 
the inner city “The new data that’s being pre- 
sented draws a straight line between the un- 
employment crisis for youth and the escalating 
violence in Chicago’s hardest-hit neighbor- 
hoods.” 

The racial divisions are also reflected among 
teenagers. Among 16- to 19-year-olds in Chica- 
go, 14.3 percent of blacks are neither working 
nor in school, with boys much more affected 
than girls, compared with 6.8 percent of Lati- 
nos and 6 percent of whites. 

Overall, 18 percent of 16- to 24-year-olds in 
Chicago are out of school and out of work, 
compared with 13.7 percent nationally, 16.4 
percent in New York and 13.1 percent in Los 
Angeles. 


Declines in youth employment across all 
races and ethnicities over the past decade have 
raised alarms that young people aren’t getting 
early experience that helps them secure better 
jobs and higher wages down the road. Declines 
in teen employment have been particularly 
steep, recovering only nominally since bot- 
toming out during the Great Recession. Na- 
tionally the employment rate among 16- to 
19-year-olds was 28.8 percent in 2014, com- 
pared with 36.7 percent in 2005. In Chicago, 
teen employment last year was 16.4 percent, 
down from 21.6 percent in 2005. White and 
Hispanic teens saw the largest drop. 

To address the problem, the organizations 
behind the hearing propose convening a task 
force. They also are calling for a national com- 
mitment to employ 2 million jobless youths 
during the summer. The group also calls for a 
state commitment to employ 35,000 jobless 
youths and commitments from Cook County 
and Chicago to each employ 10,000 jobless 
youth. 
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the chatter / JOIN THE CONVERSATION 


The time is ripe for Peach 


By now, I’m guess- 
ing you’ve heard 
about Peach, the hot 
new social network 
that everyone is 
downloading. It is 
definitely the talk of 
the tech space lately 
I know what you’re 
thinking. Another 
app? Really? And my 
answer is yes, because 
even if it doesn’t last, 
it’s popular enough for you to test the waters. 
Plus, it’s a combo of Facebook, Tumblr and 
Snapchat with a touch of Twitter and Slack, 
so it’s like all kinds of social media-y good- 
ness rolled up into one tasty treat. That alone 
elevates it to look-worthy 

And with that, the time is ripe (sorry, I had 
to) for my primer on how to get started and 
use Peach. Note: Peach is available for iOS 
only right now, downloadable from the App 
Store. 


USE MAGIC WORDS TO GIVE 
PEOPLE A PEEK INTO YOUR WORLD 

Type "move” to show people how many steps 
you’ve taken today. Type “battery” to show 
your device’s current charge. Type “song” to 
share the current song playing. Type “weather” 
to make people feel sorry for you-or make 
them jealous. 

FIND SOME FAVORITE FRIENDS 

With the latest update, you can click the little star 
next to the person’s name to make that person a 
favorite and be notified quickly when they post. 

OOH, THAT’S A SM ART- 
AND FUN-CAMERA 

You can take a photo or choose one from your 
library, or create a mini gif or collage on the fly. 

BE FRIENDLY: WAVE, BOOP OR 
SEND CAKE TO YOUR FRIENDS 

At the bottom of someone’s post, you’ll see the 
option to wave to that person. Click the “more” 
button for a list of other things you can do to 
someone, which includes booping them- 
tapping someone playfully on the nose-and 
sending them virtual cake. And when things 
get more serious, or if you’re Beyonce, you can 
“put a ring on” the person. 



Scott 

Kleinberg 

» redeye@ redeye 
chicago.com 

» @scottkleinberg 


FINDING FRIENDS 

This is one part of Peach that isn’t very peachy. 
The only way to see if your friends are on is to 
sync your iPhone contact list. Some of us- 
myself included-aren’t too keen on that. 

A workaround is to search other networks 
for someone’s username and then look at 
their friends and build contacts that way. 
Furthermore, because it’s common for people 
to want to claim their Twitter 
username on other plat- 
forms, you could try typing in 
a friend’s Twitter handle and 
hoping that you guess right. 

SAY THE MAGIC WORDS 

Magic Words are fun. Start 
typing one and then tap the 
bubble that pops up to do 
more with it. For example, 
you can type “gif” to use the 
built-in gif finder. You can type 
“draw” to sketch a la Snapchat. 

You can type “shout” for big 
type. You can keep up with 
the latest Magic Words at the 
Peach website at peach.cool/ 
support. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 

Speaking of Beyonce, it appears that anyone can 
use anyone’s username if they’re fast enough. 

I’m pretty sure I know who @barackobama is, 
and he is not the president. So before you friend 
@beyonce and get all excited, make sure it’s 
actually Beyonce you are following. 

IF YOU REALLY DON’T 
KNOW WHAT TO SAY 

Click the light bulb next to the 
camera icon on the lower left 
portion of the screen. You’ll 
get a random idea. Some in- 
clude “share your outfit today,” 

“childhood is a time for ” 

and “paste whatever’s in your 
clipboard right now.” You don’t 
need me to tell you to be careful 
when you do that. 

If you’d like somewhere to start, 
follow me at @scottkleinberg 
and/or the Chicago Tribune at 
@chicagotribune. We’ll both be 
happy to follow you back. 

WHAT QUESTIONS DO YOU HAVE ABOUT 
SOCIAL MEDIA? TWEET THEM TO 
@SCOTTKLEINBERG WITH HASHTAG 
#SOSOCIAL. HE MIGHT SELECT YOURS FOR 
USE IN A FUTURE COLUMN. 



A 
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sent at the owner’s risk. 

Copyright ©2016 Chicago Tribune 
Company LLC. All rights reserved as to 
the entire content. Not for resale. 
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RedEye 

Jose Abreu had not seen his son for two and 
a half years. 

You see, normally when Cuban base- 
ball players such as Abreu defect, they are 
prohibited from returning to the country 
for eight years. Yet when the U.S. normal- 
ized relations with the country last year, it 
created an opportunity for Abreu and others 
to return through a visit planned by Major 
League Baseball. 

And in December, not only did the White 
Sox slugger get to see his son, but he also got 
another opportunity to show his fans back 
home how much he appreciates them. 

On Tuesday, Comcast SportsNet Chicago 
will spotlight his return in the documen- 
tary “Going Home: Jose Abreu” (9:30 p.m.) 
The network’s Siera Santos was part of the 
contingent of journalists invited on the trip, 
and what follows are snippets of a recent in- 
terview with RedEye about her experiences. 


We weren’t sure if we were going to 
have Internet. [The Cuban people] 
just got the Internet [in July], You’ll 
drive down the street, and there will be a clus- 
ter of like 20-30 people sitting on the sidewalk 
like on benches with their laptops and iPads 
and cellphones and stuff all in these Wi-Fi hot 
spots that are scattered about Havana.” 

I was really surprised by how re- 
ceptive Cuban people are. They’re 
super nice. Really friendly, really 
warm, very hospitable despite there not being 
a whole lot of resources there.” 

[Abreu is] very sincere, he’s very 
humble, and I don’t think you real- 
ize what type of person he is until 
you see him in Cuba and how absolutely thrilled 
people are to see him again. Typically the recep- 
tion has been mixed when players come back. If 
you research into what happens when Cubans 
defect, they can’t go back for eight years [be- 
cause of Cuban government policy]. Sometimes 
they’re labeled as a traitor. Whereas Jose Abreu, 
they didn’t care that he had left.” 


He said he could have never imag- 
ined the reception that he got. 

He was absolutely floored. They 
were excited to see the other players, but with 
Abreu, it was like being with Justin Bieber. ... 
Everybody wanted to shake his hand, give him 
a hug, just say hello. People were taking out 
Cuban pesos and asking him to sign those. ... 
People were asking them to sign their plain 
white T-shirts. ... There were grown men cry- 
ing that just wanted to give him a kiss on the 
cheek.” 

There’s a boy who has some type 
of physical disability. He used to go 
to every single one of Jose Abreu’s 
games. And every single time he hit a home 
run, he would look up in the stands and point at 
the boy and dedicate the home run to him.” 

[Abreu is] from a town called 
Cienfuegos, about three hours 
away from Havana, so he didn’t 
get to travel home. It was a very controlled 
environment. The players who have recently 
defected and have not reached their eight-year 


mark, they didn’t have free rein to go wherever 
they wanted to.” 

M 'Pito’ means ‘whistle,’ and I believe 
they have a relative, his uncle, who 
used to play a guitar, and I guess he 
used to whistle along. It stuck, and that’s what 
he’s known as there. People don’t really call him 
‘Jose’ in Cuba.” 

M in our interview I ask him, ‘Who is 
Jose Abreu?’ And he said, ‘Well, he’s 
a guajiro,’ which means ‘peasant.’ 
He really is from a small little town. I don’t want 
to say it’s a rags-to-riches story because that’s 
super cliche. But he really is just a simple guy 
who is really representative of Cubans. He’s not 
flashy with the way he dresses, and he didn’t 
forget where he came from. He also recognizes 
how difficult his journey has been, and I think 
people appreciate that, but he also gave a lot 
back to people when he was in Cuba. 

Read the full interview with Siera Santos 
at redeyechicago.com/sports. 
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-Marcus Jordan, son of Bulls legend Michael Jordan, via Twitter 
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One step closer to Rio 

WNBA MVP Elena Delle Donne and Sky teammate Courtney 
Vandersloot were named two of 25 finalists for the U.S. Olympic 
women’s basketball team Monday. Delle Donne led the league 
in scoring (23.4) and Vandersloot led in assists (5.8) last season. 
They’ll join 23 other WNBA stars at training camp Feb. 21-23 at the 
University of Connecticut with the hope of making the 12-woman 
roster. 


No slowing Bolt? 

For years, Jamaican sprinter Usain Bolt has hinted at retirement after the 
2016 Olympics or perhaps in 2017. Now it seems the 29-year-old is recon- 
sidering. Speaking with a Jamaican television host, Bolt suggested he 
might try to stretch his competitive career. 

“We’ll see, because the coach says I can go on to even the next 
Olympics in 2020,” Bolt said. “I’m not going to say what I’m going to do, 
but my coach said I should stop talking about retirement.” 


has reached a 
settlement with 
Erica Kinsman, 
the woman 
who accused 
Jameis Winston 
of sexual as- 
sault, and she 
has agreed to 
drop a Title IX 
lawsuit against 
the univer- 
sity. FSU will 
pay Kinsman 
$250,000, ac- 
cording to a 
release from 
the univer- 
sity, and the 
school will pay 
her attorneys 
an additional 
$700,000. 


ARMANDO L. 
SANCHEZ/ 
TRIBUNE FILE 


THE DIGIT 

$950K 

Florida State 
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Hair today, wig tomorrow 

By Margaux Henquinet i redeye 


I n early December, after one round of intensive chemotherapy for cancer, Chris- 
tine Adley started to lose her hair. And it came out bad, she said. 


When the 23-year-old Chicagoan went to 
the American Cancer Society wig bank at the 
University of Illinois-Chicago hospital, she 
thought she would be getting another syn- 
thetic wig, like the two she already had, one 
black, one purple. But she was surprised when 
she was offered a different option: wigs made 
out of real human hair. 

After trying on about six wigs, she chose a 
brown, just-above-the-shoulders wig, which 
she said she picked because it was made from 
real hair, and because it was a departure from 
her usual look of long, black hair— “I stepped 
on the wild side,” she said. 

“When I tried it on, I was like, ‘I could do 
this,’ and after about 10 minutes of having it 
on I didn’t want to take it off,” she said. “I was 
addicted to it.” 

From ponytail to wig 

If you’re a long-haired person, chances are 
that the time will come when you’re going to 
want to cut off all those inches, for a new-job 
cut, a breakup cut or just a plain old I-want-a- 
makeover cut. What’s going to happen to that 
hair? It could end up on the floor, then in the 
trash. Or, if you send it to a program that turns 
donated hair into wigs, it could get a new life 


with someone who, because of cancer, burns, 
the autoimmune disease alopecia or another 
cause, doesn’t have hair of their own. 

Every hair donation organization operates 
a little differently, but the general process is 
the same. Donors send in ponytailed hair 
that meets specific requirements— usually 
at least 8, 10 or 12 inches long, and not dyed, 
processed or overly gray It takes several po- 
nytails, likely from multiple donors, to make 
a single wig. 

From there, the hair may go to a wig bank 
to be a choice for a woman with cancer, or to 
a child with hair loss who has picked his or her 
cut, color and style and had a wig custom-made. 

Real-hair wigs can cost hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars, but many of these programs 
give them for free or inexpensively 

And if you’ve heard rumors about hair be- 
ing thrown out or sold, don’t worry; generally, 
only hair that is moldy or damaged is thrown 
out, and money made by selling hair that is 
too short, gray or otherwise unusable goes to- 
ward wig production costs. 

Whether a person should get a real-hair 
or synthetic wig all comes down to personal 
preference. Synthetic wigs are available in a 
wide variety of cuts and colors, and they can 


be bought inexpensively They don’t need to 
be washed as often as real-hair wigs, and once 
styled, they don’t need to be styled again. 

But real-hair wigs act like real hair. They 
can be washed and styled with any products. 
You can curl, flat-iron or blow-dry and some- 
times even dye, highlight 
or perm them. They also 
typically last longer, and 
they can be more breath- 
able and less itchy or hot. 

Offering choices, 
normalcy 

Regardless of what they’re 
made of, wigs offer a mul- 
titude of psychological 
and emotional benefits for 
people with hair loss. 

Not every person with 
hair loss wants a wig. Some 
choose to wear hats or 
scarves, or simply go out 
bald, as Adley said she does 
sometimes. But multiple 
people who work with can- 
cer patients said one of the most important 
things is that wigs offer patients a choice at a 
time when a lot of choices are taken from them. 

“They don’t have a choice about that this 
happened in their body they don’t have a 


choice of the treatments they have to under- 
go, how their body’s going to respond,” Heidi 
Thomalla, a child life specialist at Lurie Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Chicago, said of the child 
and adolescent cancer patients she works with. 
“So much is taken away so being offered the 
option to ... kind of be able 
to take something back, to 
have control over if I’m go- 
ing to lose my hair, this gives 
me at least feelings of, I can 
take some control back and 
have a choice in this, which 
I think is huge. And that’s 
pretty powerful for all ages.” 

Wigs can also provide 
people a sense of normalcy 
“I don’t think people re- 
ally understand how trau- 
matic losing your hair is and 
how traumatic not having 
hair is,” Adley said. “When I 
started losing my hair, I was 
able to pull it out, and when 
your hair comes out like 
that, it’s basically a constant 
reminder that you are sick, you have cancer, 
and it’s a reminder ofyour battle.” 

Wigs can make people with hair loss feel 
normal, like they’re not sick, she said. 

“I can walk out in the street with this wig on 


3 organizations 
to consider 

WIGS FOR KIDS - HAIR 
DONATIONS 

24231 Center Ridge Road 
Westlake, OH 44145 

wigsforkids.org 

LOCKS OF LOVE 

234 Southern Blvd. 

West Palm Beach, FL 33405-2701 

locksoflove.org 

PANTENE BEAUTIFUL LENGTHS 

Attn: 192-123 
806 SE 18th Ave. 

Grand Rapids, MN 55744 

pantene.com 
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and no one can look at me like, ‘She has cancer,’ ” 
she said. 

Kristin Smith, who is the patient navigator for 
fertility preservation at Prentice Women’s Hos- 
pital and works with young women with new 
cancer diagnoses, said that especially for a young 
adult, “losing hair because of a cancer diagnosis 
is kind of like putting salt in a wound. They’ve 
already had a life-altering diagnosis, now they’re 
undergoing treatment that’s interrupting their 
work schedule, their social calendar, their love 
life, and to be able to provide them a real-hair 
wig that’s free can sometimes be sort of one 
thing that helps them feel just a little bit more 
like themselves, or a little bit more normal.” 

Thomalla said wigs can let young adults and 
adolescents feel like they fit in with their peers. 
For a teen with prom or homecoming coming 
up, for example, a wig allows the chance to get 
her hair styled, have an updo and feel just like 
every other girl at the dance, she said. 

Identities regained or found 

Jane Marienau, who helps women choose syn- 
thetic or real wigs at the American Cancer So- 
ciety wig bank at Prentice Women’s Hospital, 
said that hair loss can also cause a loss of sense 
of self. She said she often meets women who 
have had the exact same hairstyle for their 
whole life and aren’t even used to having a dif- 
ferent haircut, let alone full hair loss. 

“When women or men go through treat- 
ment that causes hair loss and changes in skin 
tone, they lose that sense of being able to see 
their image as it was before, and so that cre- 
ates, again, anxiety and stress,” she said. 

Marienau recalled one woman who had had 


dark, curly hair. There were no wigs like that 
at the bank, but Marienau looked around and 
eventually was able to order one. When the 
woman came in to get the wig and looked in 
the mirror ... 

“I’m back,” the woman said. 

And, in the midst of treatment, wigs can 
even offer an opportunity to have some fun. 
People can try a totally new hairstyle or hair 
color and express themselves in different ways. 

Throughout her cancer treatment a few years 
ago, Chicagoan Jenna Benn Shersher, now 34, 
wore a variety of wigs, from a human-hair wig 
from Russia that looked like her own long, black 
hair to several cheaper synthetic ones she bought 
at a shop around the corner from her home. 

“I sort of saw this as an opportunity to try on 
different personalities and identities and see 
which ones fit, and there was something really 
empowering about waking up the next day and 
not knowing which version of myself I wanted 
to be,” she said. 

When Adley went to pick out her wig, she 
brought her mom and her sister with her. She 
said the process was made fun and as low-stress 
as possible, and they were laughing during it; 
she called it a great bonding time. 

Cycle of support 

A heartwarming aspect of hair donation is that 
there seems to be a cycle around it; you find peo- 
ple who have experienced it from every angle. 

Chicago hairstylist William Reinke, co-owner 
of Restoration Salon in East Lakeview and own- 
er of onlywilliamdoesmyhair.com, recently cut 
the hair of a young woman who had just been 
diagnosed with cancer and wanted to donate 


13 inches of her hair before she started losing it. 

Smith, of Prentice Women’s Hospital, plans 
to donate her own hair for the fourth time later 
this year. She was among the Prentice staffers 
who donated their hair a few years ago in an 
event called “Making the Cut,” and Benn Sher- 
sher, who was one of her patients, made the 
first cut to her hair. 

After Benn Shersher’s hair started falling out 
after her first round of chemo, she decided to 
donate the rest of it. Today she’s growing her hair 
out to donate again, so she can cut and donate it 
on her own terms —not because of a diagnosis. 

“There’s something to be said for getting up 
every day putting on makeup and presenting 
yourself to the world, so for me to be able to do- 
nate my hair in order to make someone else more 
comfortable and perhaps more empowered, I 
think, is a great way of being able to give back.” 

Simple sacrifice, big help 

Not everyone has the financial resources to 
make big contributions to organizations re- 
searching diseases that cause hair loss, or the 
medical training to help patients personally 
But don’t underestimate the power of a hair- 
cut, of giving your hair to help someone feel 
more confident and in control. 

“Hair donation is a selfless act,” Benn Sher- 
sher said. “It’s not about your own appearance, 
it’s about being able to give what you have to 
someone else that’s in need.” 

MARGAUX HENQUINET IS A REDEYE COPY EDITOR. SHE HAS 
DONATED HAIR THREE TIMES, INCLUDING THE CUT FOR WIGS 
FOR KIDS SHOWN ABOVE, AND HOPES TO DONATE AGAIN SOON. 
@GAUXMARGAUX I MHENQUINET@REDEYECHICAGO.COM 

THE ABOVE HAIRCUT WAS DONE BY WILLIAM REINKE OF 
RESTORATION SALON AND PAID FOR BY THE WRITER. 


WHAT TO 
KNOW BEFORE 
DONATING 
YOUR HAIR 

When it comes down to it, 
donating your hair is basically just 
getting a haircut, with a few extra 
steps thrown in. Here’s what you 
need to know— and do— before 
you make the big cut. 

» While you’re growing your hair out, 
keep it strong and healthy with 
regular conditioning and trims, 
and take it easy with hot styling 
tools. Consider working a deep 
conditioner into your routine, too. 

» Do your research on what orga- 
nization best aligns with your 
hair and why you want to donate 
it, and make sure that your hair 
meets their requirements. Are 
you planning to give 8, 10 or 12 
inches (or more)? Is your hair 
dyed, permed or gray? Is it impor- 
tant to you that your hair goes to 
someone with cancer, or does the 
cause of hair loss not matter? Do 
you care if it goes to an adult or a 
child? All points to consider. To get 
you started, check out our primer 
at redeyechicago.com. 

» Ask around to find a salon that 
does donation cuts, or ask your 
current stylist if he or she would be 
willing to do one. Some salons or 
stylists offer discounts tied to hair 
donations to specific groups. 

» When you’re making an appoint- 
ment for your haircut, indicate that 
you want to donate, as the stylist 
might want to block out extra time. 
» Have a final hairstyle in mind, es- 
pecially if you’re going to a new 
stylist or you’ve never had short 
hair before. 

» Before you head to the salon, 
make sure your hair is clean but 
completely dry; damp hair might 
get moldy between when you cut 
it and the organization receives it, 
making it unusable. 

» Read your organization of choice’s 
guidelines for how to send in hair 
and be prepared with a ruler, rub- 
ber bands, envelopes, plastic bags, 
donation forms and an under- 
standing of how they want hair po- 
nytailed or braided. Some salons 
will provide all of those things and 
send your hair off for you; some 
will have you do it on your own. 

» When you get to the salon, mea- 
sure one last time to make sure 
you have at least the minimum 
length required. Then go for it! 

And congratulations on getting a 
new ‘do and helping someone out 
in the process. 

SOURCES: KATE JOTZAT OF CHROMA K8 
BEAUTIQUE: WILLIAM REINKE OF RESTORATION 
SALON: PANTENE BEAUTIFUL LENGTHS. 
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THE COZIEST COFFEE 




By Morgan Olsen i redeye 

M ost mornings, I wake up 
and briefly fantasize about 
the idea of coffee delivery: 
a piping-hot cup of Intelligentsia or 
La Colombe at my doorstep. This 
delusion is usually interrupted by 
the reality that I’m not a lazy P.O.S. 
nor did I win the Powerball. If I 
must venture out for my caffeine fix, 
I look for those cozy hole-in-the- 
wall joints where I can curl up all day. 
Fresh pastries, live music, sprawling 
communal tables and fireplaces are 
all major bonus points in my book. 
Here are the tried-and-true gems 
I’ve found around Chicago. 


Sawada Coffee — 1 

772 N. Green St. 312-754-0431 
Tucked inside Green Street Smoked Meats, 
Sawada is the highly caffeinated brainchild of 
Chicago restaurateur Brendan Sodikoff (Au 
Cheval, Maude’s Liquor Bar and more) and 
Japanese latte artist Hiroshi Sawada. You’ll 
want to plan several trips to sample a variety 
of lattes. Doughnut Vault goodies and boozy 
steamers. And because Sawada is perched 
on bustling Green Street, it’s an ideal place to 
people-watch the day away. 

Heritage Outpost 

1325 W. Wilson Ave. 872-806-0639 
Though some would argue that Heritage’s big- 
ger Lakeview location (2959 N. Lincoln Ave.) is 
the cutest coffee shop there ever was, I’m go- 
ing to make a case for their Uptown counter- 
part. The minimalist design, friendly service 
and intimate, sun-drenched lounge make it 
destination-worthy. Pro tip: Head to neighbor- 
ing bakery Baker & Nosh (1303 W. Wilson Ave.) 
for brunch after you get your caffeine fix. 


C.C. Ferns 

2806 W. Augusta Blvd. 773-384-2547 
Rustic cabin meets bohemian hideout at this 
Humboldt Park coffee shop. The abbreviated 
menu boasts macchiatos, lattes, iced coffee, 
boozy steamers and Doughnut Vault treats- 
everything you need for winter hibernation. 

A collection of mismatched tables and chairs 
(complete with random reading material) of- 
fers front-row seating for live music throughout 
the day. 

Cafe Integral 

79 E. Ohio St. 312-940-3699 
Step inside the Freehand Chicago, turn to 
your left and behold the coffee bar from your 
Pinterest dreams. If you prefer to drink your 
calories, there are tons of sippable options, 
from flat white to hot chocolate and cold brew 
to lavender lemonade. Hungry visitors will be 
pleased with the curated breakfast menu, which 
includes porridge with cognac-soaked raisins, 
a market frittata and smoked whitefish on toast 


with lemon preserves. Grab a seat on a comfy 
couch or get to work at the communal table. 

Lovely: A Bake Shop 

1130 N. Milwaukee Ave. 773-572-4766 
Pastries are the main attraction at Lovely, but 
a robust coffee menu (macchiato, latte, mocha 
and more) will hold your attention. Saddle up 
at the gorgeous, vintage-inspired bar and hang 
out all day. Bonus points: There’s a huge lunch 
menu that will help you transition from break- 
fast to lunch faster than you can say B.L.T. 

Eva’s Cafe 

1447 N. Sedgwick St. 312-280-8900 
Deep armchairs, a warm fireplace, brick floors 
and a menu that can take you from breakfast 
to lunch are just a few of the built-in perks at 
this Old Town coffee shop that’s located just 
steps from the Sedgwick Brown Line stop. If 
you must work over the weekend, Eva’s is the 
place to do it. Get there early if you want a shot 
at nabbing a table. 


@MORGANCOLSEN I MCOLSEN@REDEYECHICAGO.COM 
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WE ARE HERE TO HELP! NOT JUDGE! 

HEROIN AND 
PAIN PILL 
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LOW COST & CONFIDENTIAL 

$20.00 TRANSPORTATION 
CREDIT FOR JOINING 

with mention of this ad. 



• FREE Gourmet Coffee 
FREE Phone Use (local & long distance) 


Same Day Dosing 
Compassionate Staff 

All Public Transportation , r _ . x, n . , , 

at Front Door * FREE Week of Services on Your Birthday 


Sundance Methadone Treatment Center 

4545 Broadway, Chicago • (847) 744-0262 • www.SUNDANCECHICAG0.com 
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• DO YOU SUFFER FROM 

P NEW ONSET LOW BACK 
PAIN? 

ARE YOU AGE 18 OR OLDER? 


You may be able to participate in a clinical research study 
that may involve treatment. 


Researchers at Northwestern University are 
trying to understand the brain and what causes 
low back pain. 

Participants will be compensated for their time and 
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CALL 312*503-6475™ 

LEARN MORE. 
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Astrophysicist Neil deGrasse Tyson (below) shut down rapper B.o.B 
on Twitter after the rapper claimed in a series of dozens of tweets 
that Earth is flat. Tyson tweeted back several scientific facts prov- 
ing B.o.B wrong. Tyson ended his response with, “Duude — to 
be clear: Being five centuries regressed in your reasoning doesn’t 
mean we all can’t still like your music.” 



THE DIGIT _ 

l Million 

That’s how many bottles of water Diddy (below, right) and Mark Wahlberg have 
pledged to donate to residents of Flint, Mich., via AQUAhydrate, an L.A.-based bot- 
tled-water company they both partially own, according to vulture.com. The com- 
pany says that it plans to send 5,000 cases of water to Flint, where the water is con- 
taminated with lead, by Wednesday, and that it will keep sending more as needed. 


‘Don’t fall for all the clickbait* 

So maybe they were wrong about the “Labyrinth” 
reboot deal. The screenwriter said to be behind 
the reboot, “Guardians of the Galaxy” co-writer 
Nicole Perlman, tweeted on Sunday that no one 
is remaking “Labyrinth.” She also wrote, “That 
movie is perfect as it is,” and added, “Labyrinth is 
my favorite film from childhood, so I share your 
concerns that any continuation of the world be 
handled with love and respect.” So maybe it won’t 
be 90-plus minutes of dumpster fire. Praise! 


Jon Hamm 
wins and loses 

“Mad Men” actor Jon Hamm 
told Vanity Fair at the 
Sundance Film Festival that 
the Hollywood Foreign 
Press Association 
misspelled his name 
on his Golden Globe. 
According to ew.com, 
he said, “I was like, ‘Oh 
man. Uh, guys, there’s 
no ‘H’.” Meh, well, it hap- 
pens. There’s always 
next ... wait, never mind. 



THE QUOTE 

M We’re hearing 
a lot about 
diversity. I hate that 
word so, so much.” 

-Ava DuVernay to the New York Times on 
Sunday. DuVernay said she feels that “it’s a 
medicinal word that has no emotional reso- 
nance,” and it’s an emotional issue. She added, 
“It’s emotional for artists who are women and 
people of color to have less value placed on 
our worldview.” 


Oh, we’ve got dirt. Get the scoop on your favorite musicians, actors and reality TVers all day long at redeyechicago.com/thefiller. 


WANT MORE DIRT? 
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